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XXVI.—Remarks on the Genus Sylvia and on the Synonymy 
of the Species. By Wenry SEEBOHM. 


Tue classification of birds will probably occupy the attention 
and tax the ingenuity of ornithologists for some years to come. 
This branch of zoology has undoubtedly made rapid strides 
during the last half century; but it is nevertheless only 
within the last generation that its study has emerged from 
the literary into the scientific stage. Much has been done 
to illustrate the anatomy and physiology of birds; their litera- 
ture and synonymy have been unravelled from much of the 
confusion into which they had drifted; and their geographical 
distribution has been extensively, if not exhaustively, worked 
out; but the clue to their classification remains undiscovered. 
Of every new system of classification which has been pro- 
posed, one can only say that it is as unsatisfactory as its pre- 
decessors. One reason of this may be found in the attempt 
to make a linear arrangement of the families of birds. This is 
as impossible as to make a linear arrangement of the countries 
of Europe. A scientific arrangement of birds, classified ac- 
cording to their natural affinities, cannot be represented by 
a line, nor yet by a plane, but rather by an inverted cone, of 
which the base represents the existing avifauna of the world, 
and the underlying sections the birds of past geological ages. 
Nor can we assume that the birds at present existing repre- 
sent a uniform flat plane. There are doubtless deep valleys, 
which, like the Marsupials of Australia, belong to lower 
sections, whilst the more rapidly developed families or genera 
may represent ranges of mountains. Some genera are islands, 
isolated by the extinetion of their nearest allies; whilst some 
families represent inland ecountrics, closely connected with 
many surrounding families. 

The classification of birds thus resembles the fitting together 
of one of the puzzle-maps of our childhood, with this dif- 
ference, that we have not only to fit the various pieces to- 
gether, but we have first to get them into their right shapes. 
In all probability our knowledge of ornithology is not yet 
ripe for any classification to be successfully attempted. The 
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ornithological student must patiently labour at shaping his 
pieces, at working his families into shape, and fitting them 
into the families nearest allied to them. 

The genus Sylvia has by many ornithologists been placed 
at the head of the family Sylviide. Wallace, in his ingenious 
classification of the Passeres, founded on the comparative 
devclopment of the bastard primary (Ibis, 1874, p. 409), 
places this family between the Turdidæ and the Timeliide. 
Professor Newton (Newton’s ed. Yarr. Brit. B. i. p.300) admits 
his inability to give any structural characters by which the 
Sylviidee may be separated from the Turdide. Sharpe, in 
his modification of Sundevall’s classification of this group of 
the Passeres (Cat. of Birds, iv. p. 7), proposes three families, 
Muscicapide, Turdidæ, and Timeliidz. In the former he in- 
cludes many species hitherto placed in the Sylviide. The 
Turdidæ he restricts to such species as have small bastard 
primaries and comparatively flat wings, whilst his family of 
Timeliide appears to be a general refuge for the destitute, 
including the round-winged Turdidæ (Mimus &c.), the round- 
winged Sylviidee (Drymeca &c.), the Timeliide, as hitherto 

estricted, the Cinclide, the Troglodytide the Leiotrichidæ, 
the Phyllornithidee, and the Pycnonotide. 

I venture to suggest that the characters by which these 
three proposed families are separated, the width of the bill, 
the development of the rictal bristles, and the shape of the 
wing, are characters of comparatively modern date, and may 
form excellent lines of demareation between subfamilies. 

I propose to throw these three families as defined by Mr. 
Sharpe together, and to subdivide them into two large families, 
separated from each other by characters which, I venture to 
suggest, are much older (i.e. extending further back into 
remoter geological ages), and which, at the same time, will 
give to Prof. Newton the desired characters which separate 
the Thrushes from the Warblers. 

I propose to inelude in the Turdidz those species con- 
tained in the group under consideration which possess the 
following characters :— 

The young in first plumage are spotted on the upper parts 
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as well as on the underparts. ‘This plumage is completely 
moulted in the first autumn before migration ; so that young 
in first winter plumage differ very shghtly from adults. Adult 
birds have only one complete moult in the year, in autumn, 
before migration. ‘The spring plumage is obtained by easting 
the ends of the feathers. There is no complete moult in the 
spring, only such feathers being renewed as have been acci- 
dentally injured. So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
these peculiarities are always in this group correlated with 
a plain tarsus. This family will contain the genera Turdus, 
Saxicola, Ruticilla, a considerable portion of the Muscicapide, 
and probably several American genera. 

The family which I propose to call the Sylviide is charac- 
terized as follows :— 

The young in first plumage are unspotted on ate upper 
parts (except in those cases where the adult birds are so also), 
and only in rare instanees are traces of spots to be found on 
the breast. The adult birds moult éwice in the year, in spring 
and autumn, both moults being complete. Birds in first 
plumage, having an opportunity of moulting in spring, do 
not require to moult in the first autumn, and only renew a 
few feathers then; consequently there is frequently a differ- 
ence, principally in the colour of the underparts, between the 
the young and the adult in winter plumage. This family 
will contain the gencra Sylvia, Acrocephalus, part of the 
Muscicapide, and probably the greater portion of Mr. Sharpe’s 
' Timeliidee. So far as I have been able to ascertain, the cha- 
racters I have mentioned as belonging to this family are 
always associated with a scutellated tarsus. 

Difficult as is the assignment of its proper position in the 
classification of birds, the synonymy of many of the species 
of the genus Sylvia presents still greater difficulties. 

The Barred Warbler stands undisputed as Sylvia nisoria 
(Bechst.), Naturg. Deutschl. iv. p. 580 (1795). 

The synonymy of the Orphcan Warbler is not perfectly 
clear. “ La Fauvette” of Brisson, Buffon, and D’Aubenton 
is obviously the female Orphean Warbler. The male bird 
appears to have been unknown to Brisson; but Buffon treats 
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it as a variety of the Blackcap. Gmelin founded his Mota- 
cilla hortensis on the “ Fauvette ” of Brisson and Buffon ; and 
according to the strict letter of the law his name ought to 
beadopted. But inasmueli as Gmelin only defined the female, 
and that in terms insufficient to distinguish it from the im- 
mature Barred Warbler, and inasmuch as his name has been 
applied so universally to the Garden-Warbler for more than 
half a century, we are perfectly justified in ignoring it in 
favour of Sylvia orphea of Temminck (Man. d’Orn. p. 107, 
1815), on the ground that the latter ornithologist was the 
first to “ clearly define” tle Orphcan Warbler, and to give 
it a name which remains free from the taint of having been 
misapplied to other speeics. 

Rippell’s Warbler stands undisputed as Sylvia rueppelli of 
Temminck (Pl. Col. i. p. 245, 1823). 

The specifie name of the Whitethroat given by Linnzus 
having been adopted for the genus, it becomes necessary to 
discover the next earliest name which has been clearly defined. 
Professor Newton deeides in favour of rufa of Boddaert; and 
this decision is aecepted by Mr. Dresser. Boddaert’s name is 
founded upon D’Aubenton’s figure of “ La Fauvette rousse ” 
(Pl. Enl. 581. fig. 1). But it is impossible to aceept this 
figure as a elear definition of a Whitethroat, a common and 
perfcetly well-known bird, fairly figured (P1. Enl. 579. fig. 3) 
under its familiar name of “ La Fauvette grise ou la Grisette.” 
It is equally impossible to determine what bird stood as model 
for D’ Aubenton’s plate of “ La Fauvette rousse.” I venture 
to suggest that the artist “evolved” the figure “out of the 
depths of his moral consciousness,” and coloured it to agree 
with Buffon’s description of ‘ La petite Fauvette rousse.” It 
is impossible to identify either Brisson’s “‘ Fauvette rousse ”’ 
or Buffon’s “ petite Fauvette rousse ” with any known bird; 
but we may confidently assert that neither description ean be 
accepted as a clear definition of a Whitecthroat. In my 
opinion Boddaert’s name falls to the ground for want of a 
elear definition. There is no evidenee to prove that Bod- 
daert attempted to define any species; and probably no one 
would have been more astonished than he himself to hear 
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that his name of Motacilla rufa was applied to “ la Grisette.” 
Boddaert’s unambitious object was to apply the binomial 
system of nomenclature introduced by Linnieus to the birds 
figured in the ‘ Planches Enluminées’ of D’Aubenton, which 
Buffon and Montbeillard had neglected to do. Referring to 
the work of the latter gentleman, he finds that the “ Fauvette 
rousse ” is the Curruca rufa of Brisson; and turning over his 
‘Systema Nature,” he finds that all the Fauvettes are in- 
cluded by Linnzus in his genus Motacilla; so he modestly 
names “ La Fauvette rousse”’ of D’Aubenton Motacilla rufa, 
instead of Curruca rufa. But had there been no doubt what- 
ever attaching to Boddaert’s name, it must have been rejected 
on other grounds. The object of nomenclature being to attain 
absolute scientific precision, it is obvious that the name of 
Sylvia rufa having been in general use for more than half a 
century for the Cliffchaff, could under no circumstances 
be transferred to any other species of the genus Sylvia. 
To do so would be to violate the spirit of the British-Asso- 
ciation rules in the endeavour to follow the letter of the law 
too blindly. 

It is unfortunate that the familiar name Sylvia cinerea, 
inappropriate as it is, cannot stand; but Latham himself had 
previously (in 1787) given the appropriate name Sylvia 
communis (Gen. Syn. Suppl. i. p. 287) to the Whitethroat. 
The species is ‘‘ clearly defined ” beyond all cavil; and orni- 
thologists have only their own negleet to blame if the name 
appears a novel one to them. 

The Blackcap stands undisputed as Sylvia atricapilla (Linn., 
Syst. Nat. 1. 332, 1766). 

It is unfortunate that the Garden-Warbler cannot retain 
its familiar name of Sylvia hortensis. We have already seen 
that Gmelin’s name applies to the female Orphean Warbler. 
It might probably be possible to argue that Gmelin confounded 
the male Orphean Warbler with the Blackeap and the female 
Orphean Warbler with the Garden-Warbler, so that his name 
might stand by stretching the law a little as “ partim ;” butall 
discussion of the subject is rendered useless by the fact that 
Gmelin’s name is superseded by Latham’s Sylvia simplex (Gen. 
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Syu. Suppl. i. p. 287, 1787), of the clear definition of which 
there cannot be any doubt. The adoption of Latham’s name 
would be a very simple solution of the difficulty, were it not 
that there exist two carlier names which have a claim upon 
our attention. The first of these is the Motacilla borin of 
Boddaert. This name was founded upon D’Aubenton’s figure 
of “la petite Fauvette ” in the ‘ Planches Enluminées.’ There 
seems to be little doubt that Brisson’s “ petite Fauvette ” is 
the Garden-Warbler. Buffon’s description of the bird also 
agrees fairly well with this species; but he confuses it with 
two other birds. A local name for the Whitethroat is “la 
Passerine,” and for the Spectacled Warbler (which is an almost 
exact miniature of the Whitethroat) “la Passerinette.” 
Buffon calls his bird “la Passerinctte ou petite Fauvette.” 
The other species which Buffon apparently mixes up with the 
Garden-Warbler is the Chiffchaff, the note and nest of which 
are erroneously ascribed to “ la Passerinette.” I submit that 
D’Aubenton’s figure cannot be accepted as a clear definition 
of the Garden-Warbler. I do not deny that it may have been 
drawn from a stuffed specimen of this species ; but the posi- 
tion does not admit of the structural characters being seen, 
and the coloration is faulty in the extreme, so much so that 
Dresser, in his ‘ Birds of Europe,’ identified it with the Lesser 
Whitethroat. But I am not sure that the name cannot be 
rejected on its merits. The name borin does not appear to 
be a classical name at all. I take it to be simply the local 
name of the bird; and to apply it as a scientific name would 
probably appear as absurd to the ornithologists of “le pays 
de Génes” as the names Pica magpie or Sylvia blackcap 
would to us. 

The other name is the Motacilla salicaria of Linnæus. 
This name has been adopted by Prof. Newton and accepted 
by Mr. Dresser. I am sorry to be obliged to differ from our 
greatest authority on ornithological nomenclature, and would 
willingly have indorsed his name if I had not been convinced 
that others would have repudiated it, and that by so doing I 
should only be prolonging the agonies of its death. There is 
considerable circumstantial evidence that Linnzeus intended 
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to describe the Garden-Warbler as Motacilla salicaria. 
Nevertheless he not only failed to define the species clearly, 
but described it inaccurately as having “supercilia alba” 
and “pedes fulvi,” and in his ‘Fauna Suecica’ (where the 
name appears for the first time) refers to Albin (Nat. Hist. 
B. iii. p. 56, pl. 60). The bird described by Albin under the 
name of Sedge-bird is undoubtedly an Acrocephalus, any 
Swedish species of which would have pale supercilia and 
pale legs. It is appropriately figured perched upon a willow- 
bush, which probably suggested to Linnzus the name of sali- 
caria, a most inappropriate one for the Garden-Warbler. 
Inasmuch as the Garden-Warbler has no superciliary stripe, 
and the colour of its legs and feet are bluish grey, I submit 
that Linnzeus has no claim whatever to have clearly defined 
this species. An equally fatal objection to the adoption of 
this name is that the term salicaria of Linneus has been, 
in consequence of the faulty description alluded to, trans- 
ferred from one bird to another until it has ceased to have a 
definite meaning. Motacilla salicaria, Linn., apud Nilsson et 
Newton, isthe Garden-Warbler; Motacilla salicaria, Linn., 
apud Bechstein (Orn. Taschen).) et Meyer et Wolf, is the 
Aquatic Warbler; Motacilla salicaria, Linn., apud Latham 
et Fleming, is the Sedge-Warbler ; Motacilla salicaria, Linn., 
apud Brehm, is the Marsh-Warbler; Motacilla salicaria, 
Liun., apud Bechstein (Naturg. Deutschl.), is the Reed- 
Warbler; Motacilla salicaria, Linn., apud Pallas, is the Booted 
Warbler; and Motacilla salicaria, Linn., apud Heuglin ct 
Sharpe, is the Icterine Warbler. So completely has the term 
salicaria been identified with the Reed-Warbler, that Selby 
adopted it for the genus, in which he has been extensively 
followed by both British and continental ornithologists. Under 
these circumstances it seems to me that the spirit of the 
British-Association rules will be best carried out by calling the 
Garden-Warbler Sylvia simplex, Lath. 

The Lesser Whitethroat appears to be unquestionably en- 
titled to stand as Sylvia curruca (Linn.) (Syst. Nat. i. p. 329). 
I take it to be “la Fauyette babillarde ” of Brisson, Buffon, 
and D’Aubenton. ‘Three forms of this bird appear to be en- 
titled to rank as subspecies :—affinis, Blyth (J. A. S. Beng. 
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xiv. p. 564), which has a slightly more rounded wing ; althea, 
Hume (Stray Feath. vii. p. 60), a large form, which I have 
not yet seen; and minula*, Hume (Stray Feath. 1. p. 198), a 
desert-form, of a pale isabelline colour. 

The Speetacled Warbler stands as Sylvia conspicillata, 
Temm. Man. d’Orn. i. p. 210 (1820), ex Marmora, MS. 

The Desert-Warbler stands as Sylvia nana, Ehr. Symb. 
Phys. Aves, fol. ce (1829). 

The Subalpine Warbler stands as Sylvia subalpina, Temm. 
Man. d’Orn. i. p. 21+ (1820), ex Bonelli, MS. 

Blanford’s Warbler, Sylvia blanfordi, Seebohm, P. Z. S, 
1878, p. 979, appears to be a good species, intermediate 
between S. curruca and S. rubescens and S. melanocephala, 
differing from the former in having a darker head, a more 
rounded wing, and a longer tail, and from the two latter in 
having darker legs and feet, a more rounded wing, and darker 
outside tail-feathers. 

The Sardinian Warbler stands as Sylvia melanocephala 
(Gmel.) (Syst. Nat. i. p. 970, 1788, ex Cetti). 

Marmora’s Warbler must, I think, stand as Sylvia sarda; 
Temm. Man. d’Orn. i. p. 204 (1820), ex Marm. MS.t It has 
a doubtful claim to bear the name of Sylvia moschita, Gmel. 
(Syst. Nat. i. p. 970). Gmelin takes his description from 
Cetti’s Uce. di Sard. p. 218 (1776). After describing the 
bird upon which Gmelin founded his Motacilla melanocephala, 
Cetti proceeds, “ Ad un uccelletto lungo non più di 5 pollici, 
di color piombino e incappellato anch’ esso una d’un cap- 
pellino rosseggiante, danno i Sardi il nome di moschita, o 
come altri dicono noschita.” 

There can be no question that this is intended to apply to 
the bird hitherto known as Sylvia sarda. There can scarcely 
be a doubt that Gmelin’s name has the priority of that of 


* Probably a misprint for “ minuta,” there being no such Latin word 
as “ minula.”—Epp. 

+ Temminck calls this bird “ Sylvia sarda, Marmora,” and refers to 
an article by Marmora in the “ Annales de l'Académie de Turin, 28 Août, 
1819.” But at the close of Marmora’s article on Sylvia cetti (Mem. Acc. 
Sci. Torino, xxv. p. 254) Bonelli adds a note that the paper thus quoted 
by Temminck was never published. 
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Temminck ; but since this bird has been in undisturbed posses- 
sion of the latter for upwards of half a century, we may fairly 
ignore the former on the ground that Gmcelin’s description 
does not clearly define the specics. His name does not de- 
serve to stand, inasmuch as he obviously never saw the bird, 
or he would scarcely have copied Cetti’s crror in ascribing 
the rufous tint to the head instead of to the flanks. 

Tristram’s Warbler, Sylvia deserticola, Tristram (Ibis, 1859, 
p. 58), is an excellent species, which has most unaceountably 
been confused with Sylvia nana. It is amuch darker-coloured 
bird, with a more rounded wing and a much longer tail. It is 
nearer to S. conspicillata, but can always be distinguished by its 
more rounded wing, longer tail, and darker chin and throat. 

Another of Tristram’s species, Bowman’s Warbler, appears 
to me to be a good one. It differs from S. melanocephala in 
having a shorter tail, and in being, in both sexes, but espe- 
cially in the female, paler in colour. Tristram named it Sylvia 
bowmanni (Ibis, 1867, p. 85); and Blanford subsequently 
described it as Sylvia rubescens (Ibis, 1874, p. 77) ; but both 
these names are superseded by Cabanis, who named it Meli- 
cophilus nigricapillus (Mus. Hein. i. p. 35, 1850). Cabanis 
described his species from Hemprich and Ehrenberg’s types 
in the Berlin Museum; and if the existence of a type in a 
public museum is to be held as legally supplementing an in- 
sufficient description, which I take to be in accordance with 
ornithological judge’s law, Bowman’s Warbler must stand as 
Sylvia momus (Ehr. Symb. Phys. Av. i. fol. bb, 1829). 

The Dartford Warbler must, I presume, stand as Sylvia 
undata (Bodd.). Boddaert’s name is accompanied by no de- 
scription, but is published as the Latin name of “le Pitte-chou 
de Provence,” figured by D’Aubenton in the ‘ Planches Enlu- 
minées’ (Bodd. Table Pl. Enl. p. 40, 1783). The figure is 
sufficiently good to leave no reasonable doubt as to the species 
intended to be designated ; and Boddaert’s name may there- 
fore be held to have been, in this instance, “ clearly defined.” 
Underall circumstances, Sylvia dartfordensis, Lath., would take 
precedence of Motacilla provincialis, Gmel. The former name 
appears in Latham’s list of British birds appended to the sup- 
plement of his ‘General Synopsis.” This most important list, 
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with references to full descriptions, has, most wnaccountably 
been ignored by all writers on ornithological nomenclature. 

The Palestine Warbler will doubtless stand as Sylvia me- 
lanothorax, Tristram (Ibis, 1872, p. 296). I have only seen 
skins obtained by Canon Tristram in Palestine and by Lord 
Lilford in Cyprus. The immature birds come so near Riip- 
pell’s figure and Heuglin’s description of Sylvia lugens (Rüpp. 
Neue Wirb. p. 113, pt. 42, 1835), that I should have hesi- 
tated to consider the two species distinct if I had not had 
the opportunity of examining the type of Curruca lugens in 
the Senckenberg Museum at Frankfort. Riippell’s bird has 
far too large a first primary to be admitted into the genus 
Sylvia at all, and is certainly not S. melanothorar. 

I am unable to find any characters to entitle AZelizophilus 
to stand as a genus. All the species which I have enumerated 
have the tail shorter than the wing, except the following :— 

S. blanfordi has the tail Jj longer than the wing. 

S. deserticola has the tail 3, longer than the wing. 

S. melanocephala has the tail also 3, longer than the wing. 

S. sarda has the tail 35 longer than the wing. 

S. undata has the tail varying from 4 to | longer than the 
wing. 

I have much pleasure in doing tardy justice to the dis- 
coveries of a distinguished field-naturalist by rescuing two of 
his new species from the oblivion in which cabinet-naturalists 
had buried them; but I venture to suggest that, if my friend 
Canon Tristram had described his species in honest English, 
instead of in ornithological Latin, they could scarcely have 
been overlooked so long. The attempt to give them a cos- 
mopolitan fame has resulted in their absolnte scelusion for 
half a lifetime. 


XXVII. Remarks on the Second Part of Mr. Ramsay’s 
‘Contributions to the Zoology of New Guinea’ By T. 
SALVADORI, C.M.Z.S. 


Mr. Ramsay has been so kind as to send me an early copy 
of his “ Contributions to the Zeology ef New Guinea,” con- 
taining a list of the Mammals and Birds obtained during 


